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The Crrcurar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 


Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 


THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnt—e CommMuUNISM 
or CompLtex MarriaGcez, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understopd 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they. are. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JANUARY 4, 1875. 


COMMUNITY POLITICS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

T is a fact to be noted by all enthusiasts 

for socialism, that however persons may 
improve their condition by any of the various 
forms of Association, the relief gained in this 
way can be only partial and imperfect so long 
as they have a world of sin and misery out- 
side of them. It is impossible for any collec- 
tion of persons to isolate themselves wholly 
from the fortunes of surrounding society ; it is 
impossible to escape a degree of communism 
with evil, so long as evil reigns in the world. 

In case of the O. C., for instance, it had to 
suffer, in common with others, the consequences 
of the late war. Though it escaped wonder- 
fully from the draft, and was comparatively 
exempt from the trouble and anxiety suffered 
by many from the loss of friends, yet it was 
obliged to pay enormous taxes for the war, and 
had its productive business in some branches 
almost broken up by it. That is a specimen 
of the way in which evil is sure to persecute 
us through our connection with people who are 
not in condition to obey the law of peace. 
However much a society may earn and deserve 
prosperity by itself, so long as it forms a part 
of the body of a worldly nation, industrially 
or otherwise, so long it is linked to that na- 
tion’s fortunes, and must share the evils that 
come upon it. 

Again, a Community can ‘not, by isolating 
itself, or by any effort of mere personal im- 
provement, escape from the miseries of the 
false financial system that rules the world. 
Paul says of those who will be rich, that “ they 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 


There are 
millions of people in this country who are thus 
trying to get rich, and falling under the con- 
sequences of so doing. Why should there not 
be periodical revulsions and convulsions in a 
great social body that is thus drowning itself in 
hateful lusts? Yet a Community, by its finan- 
cial relations, is a part of this same body in 
spite of itself; and its daily bread is at the 
mercy of these convulsions. 

And again, what chance is there for a 
Community to have permanent comfort in a 
world that is cursed by disease and pestilence? 
Death in the shape of cholera, shakes his dart 
from time to time, over the whole country. From 
whence does he come? From India and the 
great Mohammedan dens of corruption on 
the other side of the world. Such plagues are 
as indiscriminate in their sweep as are financial 
panics or war. They are not confined to one na- 
tion or ten nations, but take the circuit of the 
world. In view of such enemies, what is a 
Community like the O. C. todo? We may sit 
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and chuckle over our prosperity in form- 
ing a little isolated circle of our own; but in 
so doing we forget that so long as pestilence 
remains among men, the wolves are after us, 
and that we shall have a continual struggle to 
keep out of their jaws. 

We may as well make up our minds not to 
try to isolate ourselves from the work (for we 
can not do it if we would), but to turn back 
upon it and conquer it. One way to seek to 
escape fron evil is by isolation ; another, and 
the only effectual way, is, by driving evil out of 
the world. ‘The O. C., considered as an attempt 
to escape from evil by isolation merely, will 
prove a failure ; but considered as an intrenched 
camp from which to begin the organiza- 
tion of an army for the conquest of the 
world, it may be a grand success. If there 
are persons who wish to join us merely for the 
sake of escaping from the distresses of the 
world, they should understand that they are 
on the wrong track. But if their desire is to 
engage with us in a great war—to place them- 
selves where they can practice discipline, or- 
ganization, military subordination, and so 
commence a preparation for pushing the con- 
quest over evil to the borders of hell, then they 
have the right idea, and we want their help. 

There are politico-spiritual influences at 
work in reference to the death-question wider 
even than the circuit of this world. Hades, 
being the corporation of the dead, can have 
no objections, as a political body, to the work- 
ing of pestilence and war, so long as these 
agencies tend to promote emigration to its realm. 
And Spiritualists, so far as they derive their 
inspiration from that quarter, may be supposed 
to be quite lenient toward agencies for trans- 
porting people to the “summer land.” Their 
teachings have sometimes betrayed a hankering 
for suicide, and under such impulses one 
could have little heart to fight pestilence and 
war. Thus, so far as Hades has influence in 
this world, it must operate to raise up a party 
who secretly, if not openly, favor the reign of 
death. 

On the other hand, the Resurrection sphere, 
with an intelligent view to its own interests, 
proposes to redeem the world from evil. Its 
plan is to come back into the world, and in 
some manner, either directly or by proxy, en- 
joy all the good things God has made here. 
The men and women of the resurrection have 
none of that sickly, sentimental spiritualism 
that wants to get rid of material things. Thus 
the interests and politics of the resurrection 
sphere are clearly in the line of our interests, 
and against pestilence and war. 

We must shape our policy in such a way as 
to perfect our alliance with Christ and the 
upper world. We must assume that they 
are, in favor of our remaining here and taking 
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possession of the world for them, and that 


their help and strength will be available to us 
for this purpose. We must start a party here 
that will join them in purpose and faith, and 
swear that the devii’s works, including war, 
pestilence and death, shall come to an end. 


A COMPLETE SALVATION. 


HE roots of our life are in God, and 

whatever our circumstances or experi- 
ence, from this source alone must our need be 
supplied. Whatever our wants, let us never 
forget this. Do we feel weak in spirit? Let us 
remmember and confess that Christ is strong. 
Is there heaviness or sorrow on our heart? 
The joy of the Lord is the only true comtort. 
Do we feel that we are drifting under superticial 
and outward influences, making it difficult to 
give attention to inward truth? Let us not try 
to stem the tide in our own strength, but trust 
God to guide our hearts aright. 

He is faithful and true, and knows how to 
kindle our best desires and secure our atten- 
tion; and if we are foolish, he will patiently 
deal with us till we are cured. Do we feel un- 
fruitful in mind or weak and oppressed in body? 
Let us remmember that our extremity is God’s 
opportunity—that the strength of Christ “is 
made perfect in weakness.” Paul was so con- 
scious of this that he breaks out and says: 
“Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” The Lord has given us in 
Christ a complete salvation ; and let unbelief 
and temptation surround us as they may, we 
shall please him by patiently and with the con, 
fidence of children, trusting in the power of 
Christ to save us from evil. We have taken 
Christ for a whole Savior, and will trust in him, 
come what may. E. H. H. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


When come thoughts of heaven? When the sweet calm 
Of summer twilight hour, steals o’er the heart 

And stills its throbbing —when the golden ray 

Of sunset sleeps among the flowers, from which 
The evening zephyr, with odors on his wing, 

Does waft such sweet exhalements, that a dream 
Of blissful Eden creeps upon the soul, 

And tells of joys that earth has never known, 

Since those first days when time was young, and sin 
Held not, as now, its empire o’er the world— 
When all is calm within, and calm without, 

And every smiling flower that’s gemmed with dew, 
Sends forth its sweetest breath, its breath of balm, 
‘That seems as ’twere the breath of paradise, 

And the wrapt soul, in holy contemplation 

Takes in at once the “landscape of the world’’ 
And sees in every bud and opening flower 

The impress of divinity—O then 

Come thoughts of heaven. 


When the dark heaving clouds 
Roll up the sky, and wrap the face of day 
In one broad shroud of awful, sullen gloom, 
And the hushed winds, till now, pent up within 
The bosom of the storm, come rushing forth, 
Directed by the tempest-stirring spirit 
That rides the volleyed lightning, while the hills 
Are clothed in fire, and the dread thunder rolls, 
With all the voices of the winds, which high uplift, 
With whitening fury, ocean's giant waves, 
Which, ever since the birthday of creation, 
“Have rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass 
In nature’s anthem, and made music, such 
As pleased the ear of God,’’—’tis then, O then 
Come thoughts of heaven. 


When the wild storm is past, 
And the last lingering clouds are passing off, 
And gathering to their se :-girt misty beds, 
The lightning lays itself asleep, and finds 
Its pillow on the silvery cloud, and all 
The winds are softened to a whispering breeze, 





And nature now is putting on her wonted smiles, 
And the far off thunder still mutters out 

Its rumbling, dying roar,—and when the bright 
Celestial bow, that prints its form upon 

The cloud, the pledge of God to fallen man, 
Spans the broad arch of heaven, and tells of hope, 
And joy, and love, and mercy—then, O then 
Come thoughts of heaven. 


When o’er some hallowed spot : 
Our lingering footsteps stray, where, moldering lie, 
Beneath the grass green clods we tread upon 
The friends of early years, and around us stand, 
As monuments of death, the moss-grown, damp 
Sepulchral stones, which there lift up their dull, 
Cold, marble heads, and tell of joys long since 
Gone by, and friendships withered in the bud, 
And hearts that once beat high, in life’s young spring, 
That swelled, and rose, and glowed, and burned, as hope, 
Or fear, or joy, or love, their passions swayed, 
And lived on golden dreams of future bliss 
‘That never yet were realized—but now, 
Laid low where proud distinctions live no more, 
Where pomp, and pride, and glory, with the worm 
Shake hands, and where the passions all lie still, 
And the high throbbings of the broken heart 
Are hushed ; where joys and sorrows, sighs and tears, 
For unrequited love, are all unknown— 
While thus, with pensive musing o’er their dust 
We stand, and in the light that memory throws 
Upon the past, behold the seal of quick 
Decay, stamped upon all created things, 
And feel, that, one by one, the tender ties 
Intwined with all the fibers of the heart, 
Are breaking, and we look, and hope, and long 
‘lo change this world of sorrow, sin, and death, 
For some bright world of joy—’tis then, O then 
Come thoughts of heaven ! 


Shortsville, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1874. J. B. We 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





» Lll. Dec. 22, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS.—I am much pleased with the 
CIRCULAR, and find that it is a great benefit to me. 
It teaches me how to live in this world, and that 
Jesus is a Savior from all sin. Please continue it 
to my address. Enclosed you will find $2,20. 

Yours truly, Ww. E. 
—, Dec. 14, 1874. 

DEAR EpDIrok:—Allow me to say a word to 
you on the subject of spirits. Your late articles 
on that subject have interested me very much, es- 
pecially the visit of Dr. Noyes and F. W. S. to the 
Eddys of Vermont. I have tried very hard during 
the past three years to believe in Modern Spiritu- 
alism, but confess that I have not yet wholly suc- 
ceeded. All the evidence | have of its truth is de- 
rived from what others tell me, having not yet 
witnessed _ spirit-manifestations. of any kind 
whatever. You may tell me that you have seex 
and éalked with spirits. I have no reason to doubt 
your word, still 1 am not convinced. There is a 
lurking suspicion in my mind, that, try hard as 1 
may, I can not get rid of. {am no willful skeptic. 
1 would believe it if I could. 

One obstacle in my way is, that they claim too 
much for the spirits. They would have me believe 
that they are omnipotent ; that they can do what 
the Almighty himself can not do; that they can 
take a man bodily right through the solid walls of 
a house, the doors and windows being fast, and 
carry him miles away and set him down in another 
man’s house. Now if F. W. S. will assure me 
that he was fully satisfied, that, through all the ex- 
hibitions he witnessed, there was no deception, it 
will be quite a relief to me. 1 read his account of 
the exhibitions very carefully, with no disposition 
to doubt, but the idea wox/d torce itself upon my 
mind, in spite of every effort to the contrary, that 
the whole thing was got up by the Eddys and the 
Browns as a money-making affair. He speaks of 
the “ring test” as “the most wonderful thing.” 
Now does he really believe that the ring was actu- 
ally upon the medium’s arm, or only so in 
appearance ? 

I think the most wonderful thing to me would be 
-to see a spirit clothed in a beautitul female dress, 
strutting about, and, rowdy like, smoking a pipe. 

You will think me perhaps, an unreasonable 
skeptic, and will say, doubtless, that the man who 
wants to believe a thing and can not, must be in 
an unenviable predicament. Well, say so it you will, 
the more’s the pity. I do not see that you or | can 
help it. Yours ftraternally, J. B. W. 


——- Ill. Dec. 20, 1874. 
My DEAR FRIENDs :—Will you have the kind- 
ness to again forward your interesting journal to 


| my address? I am expecting to pass your -place 
| within the next three weeks ; shall ask th = the privi- 
| lege to call and learn how you are prospering and 
| progressing, particularly your scientific system tor 
the improvement of your race. I will say that I 
am most profoundly interested in any advance made 
in that direction, and believe that it is not only the 
most holy responsibility but of more importance than 
all others. By a full knowledge of the law govern- 
ing the reproduction of race, and a practice in har- 
mony with the same, men and women can be pro- 
duced with perfect organizations, with as pure and 
moral and intellectual development as is claimed for 
the highest angels of heaven. It is my only hope 
for the regeneration of man. I may not under- 
stand what you rely or depend upon tor your prac- 
tice, but I will say that much good and happiness 
have followed your efforts. As happiness is the 
object and end of life, he or she who may cause the 
most happiness to others is the happiest and the 
most virtuous. I conclude that there are many 
happy and virtuous people with you. 

I remain Yours, 





oO. D. R. B. 


——., Oregon, Dec. 9, 1874. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—I enclose herewith two 
dollars tor the CIRCULAR of 1875. 

1 am very much pleased with the paper, and do 
not wish to be without it. I hope the time may 
come when some of your number by their advice 
and personal assistance will feel called to aid 
those among your readers, who desire to organize 
a Christian Community. There appears to be an 
interest in Community organization through the 
land, and some few are endeavoring to start in that 
way. I fear there will be too much of the-world, 
its desires for gain, and its lack of true fellow- 
ship and total want of Christian spirit, to make 
them successful. But 1 presume their efforts, 
whether successful or not, will lead others to con- 
template an effort of the same kind. To be suc- 
cessful they need the assistance of some who can 
guide them clear of many of the difficulties inhe- 
rent in such an organization. while in inexperienced 
hands. Is it not right that we should expect some 
of your people to assist in this? 

Wishing you success, and with earnest prayers 
for the welfare of all friends of the cause, 

I am, very truly Yours,  w. v. s. 





——., Canada, Dec. 22, 1874. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I wish to have the CIRCULAR 
continue its cheering visits. I feel encouraged 
and strengthened by its weekly visits, so much that 
it seems as if I could not do without it. I feel like 
praising the Lord all the time for the blessings and 
trials that I have. [| have so much to thank him 
for—such a change in my heart this last summer. 
1 do indeed confess Christ in me. There is, too, I 


He has had great spiritual trouble, and has, | be- 
lieve, a sincere desire to serve Christ. 1 wish to 
ask you dear friends to pray tor us, that we may 
have wisdom and knowledge to understand the 
truth, and that the Lord will give us strength 
through Christ to overcome the evil influences that 
surround us. I enclose two dollars tor the Cir- 
CULAR. Hoping we may meet sometime, | am 
with sincerity and truth, Your sister in Christ, 

L. T. 


——, Kansas, Dec. 14, 1874. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Enclosed please find post- 
office order tor four dollars. Continue the Cir- 
CULAR to our address, also send us Home-Talks 
when published. Not knowing the price we may 
be some short; if so we will remit balance imme- 
diately on receipt of book. 

We have been readers of -he CikCULAR for the 
last seven or eight years. In regard to our opin- 
ion of it we must confess it is bread for the soul. 
We had gained much knowledge in spiritual and 
other philosophy betore adopting its principles. 
Finally, about two years ago. the battle began, and 
1 am happy to say we came out victorious. We 
do not mean to worship Mr. Noyes, the Oneida 
Community, or the CIRCULAR, but we do 
believe that they are more than ordinary instru- 
ments in the hand of God to bring souls to him. 

* * * a * * *” * 

As for rapping at your door for admittance, do 
not understand us as doing that. We have en- 
listed in the cause alone, and if we become de- 
serving, and the Lord sees fit to yive us a home 
together let it be so. Speaking for myself | must 
confess | have already more blessings trom the 
Lord than my askings, and am very glad I have 
learned to see the ruling hind of Providence in 





my past and present life, and to appreciateit. The 


am glad to say, a very great change in my husband. . 
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hearts to $m, however trifling we may appear to 
ourselves. seems very strange to me and be- 
yond my comprehension why the truths advanced 
by Mr. Noyes are so clear to one so dull and un- 
educated as myself, while such men as Henry 
Ward Beecher and many other eminent divines 
that have all opportunities of studying and know- 
ing those truths, remain unmoved. 

May your little messenger of truth be welcomed 
in many families, and work wonders, as it has in 
mine. Yours, a believer and brother in Christ, 

A. W. 


Lord ‘will Se. our understanding if we open our 
I 





Wis., Dec. 19, 1874. 

FRIENDS :—Well may we call you friends, for 
we can Call all people who are trying to be honest, 
friends. I have received a great deal of good from 
reading your experience of aecenant I have 
learned how to receive criticism, and how to give 
it. JI think the best way to give criticism in a pri- 
vate way and not have the person take offense, is 
to criticise yourself first in the presence of the per- 
son you wish to criticise. In your case you expect 
it, and your minds are made up to receive it in 

ace. 

I think it is ten or eleven years since I first be- 
gan to take your paper. Sometimes when things 
do not run quite so smoothly as I could wish, I 
find some article in your paper that aids me through 
the rough scenes of life. 

When I first began to take your paper I was 
afraid that my neighbors would think evil of me. 
I would read it when no one saw me, and kept it 
secreted in a drawer; but now I paste it on the 
walls of my house that every body may see it as 
soon as they step inside of the door. It has 
caused a great deal of pleasure in my family. 

Your paper gives your social experience, your 
experience in raising and governing children, in 
building dams for water-power, and various im- 
provements in machinery. 1 can not take up a 
paper but that I find something that assists me. 

Please continue to instruct me by sending the 
CIRCULAR. With respect, H. F. 


——, N. ¥Y., Dec. 19, 1874. 
DEAR CIRCULAR:—One of your invalid friends 
wishes to renew his most cordial request for the 
continued favor of your weekly visits. For many 
years you have come to him as a cherished friend, 
“without money and without price,” and always 
with some message of perennial hope and good 
cheer. All that he has to give in the way of wel- 
come and heart-felt acknowledgements, is still and 
ever yours. To one who has neither health nor 
strength of body to engage in “the world’s great 
field of battle,” you have always spoken with the 
“true ring.” You have greatly helped him to 
realize and thankfully accept the grand, living gos- 
pel of help; elp from God to man, and from man 
to man, which seems. to him the breathing spirit, 
the pure essence of Christianity. He has yet to 
find any destructive criticism that can touch this 
vital point. For as man helps man in the name of 
the Highest, God is zz man, lifting the world of 
humanity into the life everlasting. Inwardly and 
spiritually he recognizes the spirit of your Com- 
munity fellowship, and feels sure that some day he 
will come to your family as an énvisib/e visitor, a 
guest without a “materialized” body, yet present 
with you literally and spiritually. He can not resist 
the feeling that no where else on earth could he 
come so near to the realized hope and promise of 
the Divine kingdom of love, joy, and peace. 
The small sum enclosed for the year’s postage 
should be a hundred-fold greater, were such a 
transmutation possible to your true friend and 
fellow-disciple in the prayer and labor of Christ. 
B. j. @. - 
, MV. Y. Dec. 22, 1874. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—I notice the attention of the 
readers of the CIRCULAR is called to renew their 
subscriptions to it for another year. To this I 
am vlad. 
continuance I said I desired to receive the Cir- 
CULAR as long as Conferences and Synods would 
allow the O. C. to exist in our midst; and I 
think that will be time enough to enable me to read 
it many more years than I have, which is nearly a quar- 
ter of acentury. The problem as to whether the 
Community is to be tolerated in this country, is 
abundantly solved, as may be seen by the effect had 
on the public mind by the report of the Presbytery 
and the essays of Prof. Mears and others. Tie 
echo from this late report has been so feeble, it will 
never be reproduced. * - * 





to reply, for in my last request for its. 


If I were to read but one weekly paper, I should 
desire it to be the CrrcuLar. I am pleased to see 
reproduced in the CrRCULAR from time to time the 
writings of G. W. Noyes. Froma brief acquaint- 
ance with him, I formed a high estimation of his 
Christian and literary character, which his writings 
abundantly justify. With great respect to the 
Oneida Community and appreciation of the Cir- 
CULAR, I am your friend, c &. 


LETS BE SENSIBLE. 





** Not a holiday fool there but would give.’’—Shakespeare. 

ATE FIELD’S article “ Holiday Gift-Giv- 
kK ing” (on another page), contains much good 
sense, and is the self-same theme on which I have 
half a mind to deliver a homily; only I should 
include along with “holiday gift-giving,” the 
immemorial practice of birthday gift-giving. The 
practice of celebrating birthdays is even worse 
than the other, inasmuch as it involves a greater 
personality—a more intense, traditional demand. 
Failing to fulfill the long-cherished expectations of 
loving relatives in this regard may bring upon you 
uncomfortable prickings of your legal conscience; 
may lay you open to the charge of forgetfulness 
and even heartlessness. But this only shows how 
terrible is your bondage. Making lavish presents on 
birthdays and other stated occasions, unmindful of 
their cost, and still more unmindful of the little need 
there is for them—is absurd, not to say unphilo- 
sophical. My own experience has taught me how 
unphilosophical. 

My sister Eunice is never weary of bestowing 
favors on her friends. She is overflowing with 
generosity. For several years she has kept me 
under perpetual obligations by her bountiful gifts. 
Never will she let my birthday slip by without 
some token of her remembrance. It is indeed 
“sweet to be remembered”—and the presents I 
esteem for the sake of the giver—but the bondage 
of indebtedness I feel is something terrible. To 
overlook one of Eunice’s birthdays after all she 
has done for me, would be the basest ingratitude. 
Feeling thus, I could do no other way than to make 
my yearly offering ; not daring to be wise I con- 
tinued to be foolish. Each anniversary of Eunice’s 
natal day has been observed with punctilious def- 
erence by father, sisters and cousins, since my 
earliest remembrance ; tu let it pass unnoticed now 
would be bravery of which I am incapable. 

As the last of these occasions drew near, I in- 
wardly rebelled at my bondage, and was querying 
whether I would dare deviate a jot or a tittle from 
the established custom, when sister Clarissa hailed 
me with, 


“ Did you know Eunice’s birthday is to-morrow ? 
What shall we give her?” 


*T don’t know,” I replied with a secret dread at 
my heart “It is difficult to tell what she has #074.” 

“1 know it,” replied Clarissa. “It is very diffi- 
cult to tell what she needs most. She has boxes 
of trinkets and keepsakes too numerous to men- 
tion, and yet I feel as though we ought to do some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, I suppose we ought,” I acquiesced, forget- 
ting my new resolve, “but what shall it be? She 
doesn’t need collars, ruffles or cuffs, ribbons or 
laces ; nor an album, nor perfumery—for she has 
bottles and bottles of that; and as for her ward: 
robe that is already quite complete. I can think 
of nothing new.” 

So Clarissa and I donning our bonnets and sacks, 
went shopping in search of something that Eunice 
had not got. Of course as she was supplied with 
every thing necessary, we were fain to resort to 
something unnecessary, or merely fantastical and 
ornamental. We bought a few costly articles sure 
to please the eye, though of what manner of use 





they would ever be to Eunice, we could not guess. 
| It.was the best we could do in this agony to tulfill 





our duty. For the time we were bereft of common 
sense—paralyzed. 

Much as we loved Eunice, the birthday bondage 
took every atom of spontaneity from our bestowal, 
The presents were wrenched out of us, and for 
my part I felt ashamed to make the donation. I 
told Clarissa “these were the last gifts I should make 
in that way. If I couldn’t offer love-offerings to 
Eunice from the ‘abundance of my heart,’ I would 
do nothing. As for having one day set aside, on 
which I was expected to make presents, whether 
my heart was in it or not, I was forever sick of it. 
I considered it a hypocritical, foolish, extravagant 
practice, besides being an insult to Eunice. 
Hereafter I would choose my own times and 
seasons for gift-giving.” Thus I fought for in- 
dependence of conscience, and won my freedom. 
Others may do the same, if they struggle earnestly. 

This isan age of reason. Let us consider our 
ways and be wise. Must we behave foolishly be- 
cause our grandparents did, or because all Christen- 
dom before us has? The traditions of the past 
cling to us wondrously. Is there to be nothing new 
under the sun? Can we not break away from the 
thraldom of custom and do what we know to be 
right and sensible? Are we too cowardly? The 
more’s the shame. For heaven’s sake don’t let us 
impose on one another for the sake of fulfilling 
what lung usage has made our duty. There is no 
love or truth in duty-doing—it is cold and cruel as 
the grave. Let love guide instead of tradition, and 
we shall be a thousand times more fruitful in ways 
to surprise and warm the hearts of our friends 
than we ever dreamed of under the system of birth- 
day gift-giving. 


Again I say, let’s be sensible. GITANO. 


THE GALAXY. 

Gyn January number of this popular Monthly 

contains a criticism of Carlyle, by Junius 
Henri Brown, which is decidedly pungent, though 
in the main good-natured. Whatever may be Mr. 
Brown’s errors in judgment, it is very plain that he 
is no blind worshipper of great men, and while 
praising what he admires in the sage of Chelsea, 
he is very frank in speaking of his faults. As for 
instance: “He has suffered far more from the ex- 
cessive enthusiasm of his following than from the 
dispraise of his dislikers. * * Blind idolatry has 
doubtless had its part in muddling the clearness of 
his vision, in distorting his thought, in intensifying 
his wrong-headedness, in subverting his moral ideas. 
* * Carlyle is the victim of his own egotism ; he 
has mistaken his perpetual dogmatism for the voice 
of inspiration.” Of “Sartor Resartus” the work 
that established Carlyle’s reputation, Mr. Brown 
says : 

Despite its originality of thought, its clear in- 
sight, its deep philosophy, its poetic flight, its fre- 
quent bursts of eloquence, it is spoiled as a whole 
by its monstrous conceits, its extreme affectation, 
its inflated platitudes, its ridiculous rhapsody, its 
ever-recurring meaningless jargon. 


The concluding paragraphs are as follows: 


It is not singular that contradicting every body 
and every thing, he should transparently contra- 
dict himself. Forever praising the virtue of silence, 
he is the author of some thirty volumes. Forever 
declaiming against wind-bags—one of his pet 
terms—no man of the time, in his own sense, has 
been more of a windhag. He has never been 
willing to be reticent on any subject ; a word has 
always been enough to set him off into hours of 
ohjurgation and harangue. There has been no 


stopping his torrent of oral or written speech. ° 


Shooting Niagara would be quite as effective. And 
what has he told us, in the main, except that the 
majority of mankind are asses ; that every thing is 
wrong, and getting worse ; that we are all going to 
the devil very rapidly; that there is no good, no 
progress, and no hope of any? 

Is there any wisdom, any philosophy, or any in- 
spiration in this? Is it not, as he might put it, 
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the idle beating of tom-toms, the idiotic world-bab- 
ble, the rancorous rant of patent digesters, spin- 
ning mules, and May-fair clothes-horses ? 


_ Richard Grant White contributes ‘“ A Fugue in 

Canon Form,” the first part being a defense of his 
criticism of the opera some time since (a part of 
which was republished in the CIRCULAR), and the 
remainder. devoted to the new American soprano 
Mile. Albani, about.whom he makes some very 
discriminating remarks. ‘Under the Roof with 
Home” is pleasant reading for those spiritualisti- 
cally inclined, though since Katie King had the 
misfortune to materialize herself so hard as not to 
be able to return to the Summer Land, the public 
has grown a little weary of ghosts. “The Native 
Races of America” is a digest and review of the 
first volume of H. H. Bancroft’s ‘“ Native Races 
of the Pacific States.” Mr. Bancroft has collected 
sixteen or eighteen thousand books about Indians 
from which he intends squeezing the juice for pub- 
lic delectation. The stories in the Galaxy are 
about as usual—no duller than in other magazines ; 
but it does seem sometimes, that what with maga- 
zines, newspapers and novels, about every imagin- 
able “ good story” has been told over as many 
times as it will stand, and nothing but dull ones 
are left. K. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, Epiror. 
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No one has solved the “ problem of the infinite” 
who is afraid to thoroughly soil his hands at 
honest, material work. 


A well-developed man can dig ditches, clear up 
a muck-swamp, turn over a manure-heap, run a 
mowing-machine, or a machine-lathe, and enjoy it, 
as readily as he can play a violin or piano, write a 
poem, opera or an oratorio, an editorial, magazine 
article or a book. He keeps clean hands, but 
keeps them ready to be soiled by manly work. 


WHAT THE CIRCULAR COSTS. 


HE beginning of a new volume of the Circu- 
LAR is always a pleasant point in its history. 
Old subscriptions are renewed, new ones are added, 
and with these come to us a great many words of. 


sympathy and encouragement. Persons from whom, 


we do not hear at other times now write us their 
thoughts. We get a peep into their opinions and 
affairs. Some like the CrRCULAR as it is; others 
endorse our religious views but disapprove our 
social ideas. Some pay the nominal subscription 
price; others send less amounts. A large number 
of our readers are too poor to pay more than the 
postage. These express hearty thankfulness for 
the comfort and instruction the paper has given 
them. The receipts in money for the CIRCULAR 
have never paid its expenses. Each year the ac- 
counts have shown a considerable loss. Perhaps 
a short sketch of our experience in publishing a 
free paper will be of interest. Such publications 
are not very common in this world. I do not know 
of another now in existence. 

Our publishing career may be said to have be- 
gun with the issue of the first number of the W72- 
ness by J. H. Noyes, at Ithaca, N. Y., August 20, 
1837. It is true the Community was not then in 
existence, but the paper was soon removed to Put- 
ney, Vt. only three numbers being issued at 
Ithaca, and the purpose with which Mr. Noyes 
undertook that publication has shaped our policy 
ever since. He stated the terms of the Witness 
thus: 





“To such as choose to buy it, ome dollar for 
twenty-six numbers. To those who prefer to re- 
ceive it as a gift, gratis.” And he further ex- 
plained his prospects by saying to his readers, “I 
ask you not to become a subscriber to this paper 
for my sake ; I look to God and not to my sub 
scription list tor support and countenance.” 

In the fourth number of the W7tness, issued at 
Putney, Nov. 21, 1838, we find the following ac- 
count Of troubles already undergone : 

“T commenced the publication of this paper in 
August, 1837, «under circumstances which war- 
ranted, so far as human promises and favor can 
warrant any thing, the expectation of its continu- 
ance without interruption. Between the publica- 
tion of the second and third numbers, a private 
letter, written by me to David Harrison, was 
fraudulently published in the Battle Axe, by T. R. 
Gates. I say fraudulently, because from the man- 
ner of its publication it was natural to infer, as 
most of those who read it did infer, that it was 
written to Gates; an inference which tended to in- 
volve me in a partnership of sentiment with him, 
against my will. In consequence of this forgery 
I lost many friends and gained many enemies. 
This was immediately manifest in the diminution 
of my receipts from subscribers. Finding myself 
unable to proceed without incurring debt, I left my 
affairs at Ithaca in the hands of A. H. Elston, and 
went to New York.” 

In the same account Mr. Noyes further says: 

“It has been suggested that the W7tness can 
never succeed so long as its terms of subscription 
are left in the loose way first presented. After ma- 
ture deliberation I think otherwise. I can now say 
with the confirmation of experience, that ‘I have 
no fear of failure.’ In the midst of the treachery 
and desertion of the last year I have found at least 
one friend who justifies my prediction that ‘those 
who receive my testimony will have but ove heart, 
and of course but one purse.’ If I win but one 
such friend in a year, | have a satisfactory pros- 
pect of abundant success in the end.” 

Mr. Noyes evidently considered the free publi- 
cation of what seemed to him to be the truth, as 
an important part of his mission in the world. The 
Community has also accepted it as in part the ob- 
ject of its existence. 

The second volume of the W7tness was com- 
pleted at Putney, January 18, 1843. On the 15th 
of February, of the same year, the publication was 
contirued under the title Ze Perfectionist, which 
had also been the title of a paper published in New 
Haven, in 1834, to which Mr. Noyes had largely 
contributed. The terms of the Perfectionist were 
substantially like those of the W7tness: “‘Twenty- 
four numbers will constitute a volume, the nominal 
price of which is one dollar. The paper, however, 
will be sent to all who apply for it.” Under the 
new title the piper was published on the first and 
fifteenth of every month until February 14, 1846, 
when three volumes had been completed. Then 
the title and form were again changed and two 
volumes of Zhe Spiritual Magazine were issued. 
‘The terms continued the same. A break occurred 
in the second volume in consequence of the re- 
moval from Putney to Oneida. Number 12 was 
issucd at Putney, November 23, 1847 ; number 13 
at Oneida, August 5, 1848. On the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1850, the title was again changed to 7he Free 
Church Circular, under which caption it was con- 
tinued until July 5, 1851, when the building which 
was used for our printing-office, store, shoe-shop, 
stereotype foundry, etc., was burned to the ground, 
causing a loss of some $3,000. 

Notwithstanding this disaster, and the further 
loss in money and members by the sinking of the 
sloop ‘Rebecca Ford” in the same month, both of 
which must have been very discouraging to the 
Community with its then undeveloped resources, 
the publication of a free paper was still courage- 
ously continued. Under the title of Zhe Circular 
the first number of a new volume was issued at 
Brooklyn, Nov. 6, 1851. This was our first week- 
ly publication. 





From that time to the present, the regular pub- 
lication of a free weekly, semi-weekly, or tri-week- 
ly paper has been nearly or quite uninterrupted. 
The printing-office has been moved from Brooklyn 
to Oneida, from Oneida to Wallingford, and from 
Wallingford to Oneida again, but there have been 
no breaks of any considerable length. 


As our accounts are now kept we can tell exact- 
ly how much we lose each year by publishing the 
CIRCULAR on its present terms. Formerly its ac- 
counts were merged with those of the job-printing 
business so that it was impossible to tell just what 
the former lost and the latter earned. The follow- 
ing table shows the net loss over and above all re- 
ceipts during the last few years: 





In 1870 the CIRCULAR caused a loss of $940.54 
In 1871 “ “ “ “ 1,046.27 
In 1872 “ - 53 sl 911.60 
In 1873 “ “ “ “ 1,075.37 
In 1874 “ “ “ “ 1,034.35 
TOTAL $5,008.13 
Average loss per year $1,001.62 


It must be understood that the above amounts 
are what we have lost in cash, aside from the labor 
of editing, type-setting and printing. If we assume 
that the paper cost us only half as much from the 
time it was started at Putney in 1837, until it be- 
came a weekly at Brooklyn, in 1851, say $500 per 
year, the total loss during those years amounts to 
$6,000. Add tothis the expense from 1851 until 1875 
—24 years—at $1,000 per year, amounting to $24, 
000, and the total becomes $30.000. This may be 
assumed as the loss in money, exclusive ot any 
charges for labor. Assuming further that the edi- 
torial labor was worth $500 per year for the first 
twelve years, and $1.000 per year for the twenty. 
four years since the Brooklyn weekly was started— 
and these are certainly modest figures—we add 
$30,000 more for editorial work. At ruling prices 
the type-setting and printing would, if we had hired 
it done, have cost about the same amount addition- 
al. At present the work of type-setting on the Cir- 
CULAR is equal to 150 hours labor by one person 
each week, or 7,800 hours per annum, which, at 
ten cents per hour, equals $780. The labor of 
printing is certainly worth $220 per year ; and add- 
ing this to the type-setting, we have another amount 
of $30.000 for the thirty-six years, to add for me- 
chanical labor. 


To recapitulate : 





Total cash deficit, ‘ $30.000 
Total for editoria: labor, 30.000 
Total for type-setting and printing, . 30.000 
Total cost to us over all receipts, ° $90.000 


These are not exact figures, but they may be 


taken, I think, as the minimum of expense. If we 


. Should add the loss of interest on capital invested, 


rents, cost of fuel, etc. the grand total would be 
nearly or quite $100,000. This seems a large 
amount to have expended in gratuitous publishing ; 
but the expense has been evenly distributed over 
many years, and we have always met it cheerfully 
as a part of our duty and calling. We feel to-day 
as hearty as ever in continuing it. As an offset to 
so large an expense we consider that the paper has 
been a most powerful agent in drawing together 
and harmonizing the people who now compose the 
Oneida and Wallingford Communities, and in pro- 
curing toleration for our experiment in living a new 
social life. It has educated and raised the public 
mind above the narrow bigotry which might else 
have crushed us in our early years, without our 
objects and principles ever being really understood. 
It is more than probable that we could never have 
attained our present position in the confidence of 
the world without our paper. And it is doubtful 
whether such a paper could have been sustained 
under a steady loss for so many years by any other 
form of society than ours. Communism and a free 
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paper go together. We hope the CIRcULAR will 
sometime grow to be a daily. F. W. S. 


_——————_—_— 


THE PENN Monru#Ly for January has just come 
to hand. 

This is a very readable magazine, devoted to 
Literature, Science, Art and Politics. The most 
noticeable article in this number is “ The Voyages 
of the Zenos,” two Venetian brothers who are said 
to have discovered America a hundred years before 
Columbus. They left a narrative and a map of 
their voyages and discoveries, which lay neglected 
and forgotten for one hundred and fifty years or 
more, when they were brought to light by a descen- 
dant of one of the brothers, who furbished them up 
and gave them to the public. The credibility of 
the stories of the Zenos has long been a standing 
subject for discussion in the antiquarian world ; 
and one upon which opinions are nearly equally di- 
vided. The present sketch gives an account of the 
supposed voyages and the discussion at present go- 
ing about them. Ina short article entitled “Shall 
we give up Sunday?” the writer takes the philan- 
thropic view. He thinks people in general and par- 
ticularly the poorer classes are overworked, and 
need one day in seven at least, perhaps more, to 
rest. The other articles, Pioneer government of 
Oregon, Viollet-le-Duc, and value of Paleontology, 
are of interest more particularly to the politician 
and student. 


THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Charles Nordhoff. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. 

Here at last we have a book on Communism 
written in a candid, truth-loving spirit. The author 
neither pinders to popular prejudice nor strives 
after sensational effect. He gives in his clear, at- 
tractive style, his own observations in the various 
Communistic Societies he has visited, and such 
knowledge of their principles as he has been 
able to gather from the various sources at his com- 
mand. His own convictions are stout enough 
doubtless, but he does not allow them to interfere 
with his purpose to deal fairly by the Communists. 
Mr. Nordhoff evidently spared no pains in gather- 
ing facts. ‘To make my observations,” he says, 
“T was obliged to travel from Maine in the north- 
east to Kentucky in the south, and Oregon in the 
west.” His work should be placed side by side 
with Mr. Noyes’s “History of American Social- 
isms” in every good library. Together they give a 
very complete history of socialistic experiments in 
the United States. 

Mr. Nordhoff first introduces to his readers the 
Amana Society, or the “True Inspiration Congre- 
gations,” as they call themselves, formerly located 
at Eben-Ezer, near Buffalo—now in Iowa, seventy- 
four miles west of Davenport—an experiment that 
has stood the test of twenty-five years, and is now 
more prosperous than ever, numbering 1,485 souls. 

Then follows an account of the Harmonists, 
their persecutions in the old worid, and troubles in 
the new; their continued prosperity in spite of all 
their migrations; their curious customs; their 
great schism; their doctrines ; with much that one 
likes to know respecting George Rapp. 


Next we are told about the Separatists at Zoar, 
Ohio—how they, like the Harmonists and Inspira- 
tionists, originated in Germany, and were compelled 
by the persecutions of the established Church to 
seek new homes, and so came to this free land, 
aided with means to make the voyxge by the Eng- 
lish Quakers, as also to make their first purchase 
of land here ; and how, coming over as individuals 
with private interests and property, “the leading 
men presently saw the enterprise would fail unless 
it was established upon a different foundation,” and 
so “determined, after consultation, that to suc- 





ceed they must establish a community of goods 
and efforts;” and how from that time they pros- 
pered, and now have ‘in one body over 7,000 acres 
of very fertile land, including extensive and valuable 
water-powers, besides land in Ilowa—their entire 
property being estimated at over a million dollars. 
They are deeply religious, and Mr. Nordhoff gives 
an account of their religious faith as well as practi- 
cal life. 

The Shakers next follow, and to them are de- 
voted 139 pages, or fully one-third of the work, ex- 
cluding the reference matter at the end. As in 
“ American Socialisms,” the most entertaining part 
of the narrative relates to their experiences in 
Spiritualism. We quote: 


Some of the most curious literature of the Shakers 
dates from this period ; and it is freely admitted by their 
leading men that they were in some cases misled into 
acts and publications which they bave since seen reason 
to regret. Their belief is that they were deceived by 
false spirits, and were unable, in many cases, to distin- 
guish the true from the false. That is to say, they hold 
to their faith in “ spiritual communications,” so called ; 
but repudiate much in which they formerly had faith, 
believing this which they now reject to have come from 
the Evil One. 

Little has ever become authentically known of the 
so-called “ spiritual’? phenomena, which so profoundly 
excited the Shaker societies during seven years that, as 
Elder Frederick relates, they closed their doors against 
the world. 

* “ * * * + - * 

The most curious relics of those days are two con- 
siderable volumes, which have since fallen into discredit 
among the Shakers themselves, but were at the time 
of their issue regarded as highly important. One of 
these is entitled, ‘* 4 Holy, Sacred, and Divine Roll and 
Book from the Lord God of Heaven to the Inhabitants 
of Earth: Revealed in the United Society at ‘New 
Lebanon, County of Columbia, State of New York, 
United States of America. Received by the Church of 
this Communion, and published in union with the same.” 
It is dated Canterbury, N. H, 1843; contains 405 
pages ; and is in two parts. ‘The first part contains the 
revelation proper; the second, various “testimonies ”’ to 
its accuracy and divine origin. Of these evidences, some 
purport to he by the prophets Elisha, Ezekiel, Malachi, 
Isaiah, and others ; from Noah, St. Peter, St. John ; by 
“Holy and Eternal Mother Wisdom,” and a “ holy and 
mighty angel of God,” whose name was Mé ne Alé rah 
Vak na Sina Fah; but the greater numher are by living 
Shakers. As a part of the revelation, the Shakers were 
cocamanded to print “in their own society five hundred 
copies” of this book, to be “given to the children ot 
men,” and “it is my requirement that they be printed 
before the 22d of next September. To be bound in 
yellow paper, with red backs; edges yellow also.” 
Moreover, missionary societies were commanded to 
translate the book into foreign tongues, and I have 
heard that a copy was sent to every ruler or government 
which could be reached by mail. 

The body of the book is a mixture of Scripture texts 
and “revelations of Spirits;” and the absurdity of it 
appears to have struck even the so-called “holy angel” 
who was supposed to have superintended the writing, as 
appears from the following passage : 

“We are four of the holy and mighty angels of God, 
sent from betore his throne, to pass and repass through 
the four quarters of the earth ; and many are the holy 
angels that bear us company. And thus we shall visit 
the earth in partial silence, as this Roll goes forth, until 
we have marked the door-posts of all, as our God hath 
commanded, who shall humble themselves and repent at 
his word, by proclaiming a solemn fast, and cease from 
their awful crimes of wickedness, and. turn to him in 
righteousness. 

‘My name, Says the angel whose quarter is eastward, 
and stands as first, is HOLY ASSAN DE LA JAH. 
Che second, whose part is second, and quarter westward, 
is MICHAEL VAN CE VANE. The third, whose 
part is third, and quarter northward, is GA BRY VEN 
DO VAS TER REEN. The fourth whose part is fourth 
and quarter southward, is VEN DEN DE PA ROL 
JEW LE JAH. 

‘* Those are our names in our own tongue, and we are 
sent on earth to prepare the way for the Most High ; 
and the whole human family will be convinced of this 
before the final event of our mission shall arrive. 

** And although we know that the words of this book 
will be considered by many as being produced in the 
wildest of enthusiasm, madness, blasphemy and fanati- 
cism, and by others as solemn, sacred, and awfu! truths ; 
yet do we declare unto all flesh that this Roll and Book 
contains the word of the God of heaven, your Almighty 
Creator, sent forth direct from his eternal throne now in 
this your year.” 

The second volume is much like the first in char- 
acter, and entitled, 


“ The Divine Book of Holy and Eternal Wisdom, re- 
vealing the Word of God, out of whose mouth goeth ¢ 
sharp Sword. Written by Paulina Bates, at Watervliet, 
N. Y., United States of America; arranged and pre- 
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pared for the Press at New Lebanon, N. Y. Published 
by the United Society called Shakers. Printed at Can- 
terbury, N. H., 1849.” This book contains 718 pages ; 
and pretends also to be a,series of revelations by angels 
and deceased persons of note. 

* * * * * * 


These two volumes are not now, as formerly, held 
in honor,by the Shakers. One of their elders declared 
to me that I ought never to have seen them, and that 
their best use was to burn them. Rut I found them on 
the table of the visitors’ room in one or two of the 
Western societies, and I suppose they are still believed in 
by some of the people. 

At this day most (but not all) of the Shaker people 
are sincere believers in what is commonly called Spiritu- 
alism. At a Shaker funeral I have heard what pur- 
ported to be a message from the spirit whose body was 
lying in the coffin in the adjoining hall. In one of the 
societies it is believed that a magnificent spiritual city, 
densely inhabited, and filled with palaces and fine resi- 
dences, lies upon their domain, and at but a little dis- 
tance from the terrestrial buildings of the Church family ; 
and frequent communications come from this spirit city 
to their neighbors, 

The account of the Shakers closes with a very 
useful table, giving the number of societies, the 
number of families or separate Communities, the 
number of male and female members, now and at 
their greatest population, in each society and family, 
with the number of acres of land and hired laborers. 
According to this table there are in existence 18 
societies, composed of 58 separate Communities cr 
families, with a present population of 2,415 mem- 
hers against a past membership of 4,869, not in- 
cluding that of one society in Massachusetts whose 
greatest population is not given. The smallest so- 
ciety now numbers 17, and the largest 336. The 
yreatest membership of any society was 600. 
The number of youth under 21 in all the societies 
is 531, or somewhat more than one to four that are 
older. At the smallest society, Tyringham, Mass., 
there are none under 21. At the largest, Mt. Leb- 
anon, N. Y., there are 47 under 21, or nearly one 
in seven. Tyringham owns 1,000 acres, South 
Union, Ky., 6,000; but the land returns include for 
the most part only the home farms. All the so- 
cieties now employ 370 hired laborers. 

As in “New America,” the Perfectionists of 
Oneida and Wallingford follow the Shakers, on the 
principle, we suppose, that interest is heightened by 
contrast. In the forty-eight pages devoted to-the 
Perfectionists we find a sketch of Mr. Noyes, illus- 
trated by the best engraving of him yet printed, 
though only a wood-cut; much about our financial 
history; a candid statement of our religious and 
social principles ; a description of our daily life and 
business administration ; a somewhat extended ac- 
count of our system of criticism, practically illus- 
trated; and a statement of our faith and practice 
about disease, including some account of a few of 
the faith-cures which have occurred among us. In 
a future number of the CIRCULAR we will give ex- 
tracts from this part of Mr. Nordhoff’s book, taking 
then occasion to correct a few misstatements. For 
the present it is sufficient to say the author evidently 
aimed to do the Perfectionists justice as well as the 
other societies, and has succeeded better than most 
folks. 

Then follow sketches of the less important 
Communities: Aurora and Bethel (the former 
located near Portland in Oregon, the latter and 
parent society in Shelby Co., Missouri, both be- 
ing founded and now presided over by Dr. Keil) ; 
the Icarians in lowa; the Bishop Hill Community, 
now deceased; the Cedar Vale Community in 
Kansas (a small society of Russian materialists 
and Amercian Spiritualists); the Social Freedom 
Community in Chesterfield Co., Virginia, consisting 
of two women, one man, and three boys, as “ full 
members,” with four women and five men as “ pro- 
bationary members ;”” with some account of other 
societies which are not Communistic, like Vineland 
and Prairie Home. Then comes a “Comparative 
view of the customs and practices of the Ameri- 
can Communes,” which is such a careful, judicious 
summing up of his observations among the differ- 
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ent Communistic Societies, that we propose to give 
the readers of the CIRCULAR the full benefit of it 
in future numbers. Finally Mr. Nordhoff gives us 
a * Bibliography” which contains the most com- 
plete list of Socialistic and Communistic publica- 
tions we have ever seen. 

There is nothing in the work before us indicating 
that the author specially favors any one of the dif- 
ferent Communities he describes, or in fact that 
he is a Communist himself in any sense; but he 
sees, in common with all thoughtful men, that the 
old question of the relation of Labor and Capital 
is destined to become more and more troublesome, 
unless some better solution is found than any yet 
offered. ‘Every thoughtful and kind-hearted per- 
son,” he says, “must regard with interest any device 
or plan which promises to enable, at least the more 
intelligent, enterprising and determined part of 
those who are not capitalists to become such, and 
to cease the labor for hire.” The Trade-Unions 
and International Clubs, although a formidable 
power, have so far, in his opinion, used that power 
almost entirely for evil, and little aid is to be ex- 
pected from them in settling satisfactorily ihe 
great question. Simple coéperation among labor- 
ers might accomplish much, but codperative 

efforts have generally failed in the United States, 
while Communities succeed; ind he urges that it 
is an important fact, worthy of the attention of all 
students of political economy, that the Communis- 
tic Societies, “composed for the most part of men 
originally farmers or mechanics—people of very 
limited means and education—have yet succeeded 
in accumulating considerable wealth, and at any 
rate a satisfactory provision for their own old age 
and disability, and for the education of their child- 
ren or successors ” Other considerations of course 
induced Mr. Nordhoff to make his investigations; 
but his main object evidently was, as he states in 
his closing paragraph, to find out if possible 
“another way by which thedissatisfied laborer may, 
if he chooses, better his condition.” 
he thinks he has been successful. 


In this object 
W. A. H. 
COMMUNITY ‘}OURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
WE have derived considerable entertainment 
from the perusal of Mr. Nordhoff’s book on “ Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States.” 


Mr. JAMES LEwiIs of Springfield, Mass., lately 
presented the Community with a volume of “ Dr 
Livingstone’s Explorations,” for which he has 
our thanks. 


Thursday, Dec. 31.—December’s farewell is a 
chilly one. The mercury standing at 26° below zero 
at day-break. 


Friday, Pan. 1, 1875.—The new year dawns 
upon us cold, clear and sunny. Fine weather for 
skating and other outdoor pastimes. The men find 
excellent conditions for cutting and drawing ice. 


The following comes from the primary school : 

During some of the recitations recently, Pip in- 
quired in his earnest way, “ Wasn’t it real hard 
work for God to make us ?”’ 

“Why,” asked Aunt Susan. 

“Qh, to stick us together ;’’ he replied looking 
perplexed. 

“Why,” said Richard “he could stick us to- 
gether with putty, couldn’t he?” 


LAST spring Mr. C. C. Hatch obtained of Mr. 
Eldridge, of Oneida, an excellent recipe for pre- 
serving eggs. Mr. Hatch afterwards bought 600 
dozen eggs and put them in two large vats of lime- 
water, This was in June last. A recent examina- 
tion of the vats, found the eggs in an excellent 
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state of preservation. The water had evaporated 
somewhat, leaving the upper layer exposed to the 
air. Many of these did not keep well, and caused 
a disagreeable odor in the cellar where the vats 
are situated. But those eggs which were covered 
with water looked as fresh as if newly laid. Mr. 
H. considers the experiment quite a successful one. 


Our friend S. P. Y. sends the following original 
lines: 


ADDRESSED TO THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Dear Christian Friends, the Lord defends 
Your cause, which is in truth His own ; 

Be not afraid, nor be dismayed 

Since you upon the Rock are stayed, 
Which never can be overthrown ! 


Though slanders vile may for a while 
Be flung upon you every-where, 

You've naught to fear—Jehovah’s near 

Your hearts to comfort and to cheer— 
He’!l guard you with a jealous care. 


No! slanders vile can not defile 

Those who are cleansed by Jesus’ blood ! 
Dark clouds may lower, and thunders roar, 
’Twill cause us but to cling the more 

To our Redeemer and our God. 


Lift up your heads! Salvation sheds 
A holy light upon your band. — 

True Christian love shed from above 

Will soon false prejudice remove 
From many hearts within our land. 


’Tis thus, dear friends, the Lord defends 

A cause which is in truth His own ;— 
Therefore | said be not afraid 
Since you upon the Rock are stayed— 

The Trutn, which can not be o’erthrown. 





Last week Mr. Newhouse put about ten thous- 
and California salmon in Oneida Creek, and 
about the same number in Sconondoa Creek. Five 
thousand he reserved for-other waters. These fish 
were obtained from the State’ hatching establish- 
ment at Caledonia, under the management of Seth 
Green. 

Mr. N. also obtained six thousind eggs of the 
Lake Huron salmon trout, which our Mr. Bristol is 
sanguine he can hatch in the waters of a copious 
spring on the Community domain. 

Mr. Green encourages further efforts in stocking 
the Oneida Like with salmon trout, and offers to 
supply all the small fry that may be required. He 
also encourages the experiment of putting Shad in 
Oneida Lake ; thinks they would thrive there, as 
they do, apparently, in Lake Ontario, He gives it 
as his opinion that the waters of our inland lakes are 
adapted to the wants of Shad, and has no doubt that 
they will remain in the lakes without seeking the salt 
water of the sea. A fine Shad weighing four Ibs. 
was lately caught out of Lake Ontario, which Mr. 
Green pronounced as flavorous and toothsome as 
any he had ever tasted. 

It will be a new thing under the sun for shad to 
run up Oneida Creek ; but Mr. Newhouse promises 
himself the satisfaction of trying the experiment 
next season of making Oneida Lake the habitat of 
North River shad! W. H. W. 


Our children were lately the recipients of two 
boxes of handsome toys and amusing story-books 
—Christmas presents from our friend Mr. Angell, 
of Chicago. If he could see the happy faces gath- 
ered round the large table in the childrens’ room 
as four of the boys are putting together the dis- 
section pictures; or witness the merry group of 
little ones circled about Miss Sarah to hear the 
new story-books, or see the chubby hands turning 
over and arranging the Kindergarten blocks, Mr. 
Angell would have no doubts as to whether his gifts 
are appreciated. 

One little fellow who has amused himselt for a 
fortnight past in enumerating the things he has to 
make him thankful—and had achieved the number 
of one hundred and eighty before the gifts arrived 
—told his mother with great gusto, that the ** new 
presents” made one hundred and eighty-five things 
to be thankful for! 

It is not our custom to make much ado over 
Christmas. We are somewhat peculiar in this’ re- 


spect. We have our gala days and festive occa- 





sions—but not at regular intervals. Our celebra- 
tions and feast-days are more of the impromptu 
sort. Christmas and New Years often pass unno- 
ticed. The tradition of Santa Claus is not forgot- 
ten; but we have found that his function of filling 
stockings can be brought into requisition quite as 
well at any other time as on Christmas eve. 


Still we feel free to observe Christmas if we 
choose. The one just past is a casein point. Miss 
A. E. Van Velzer had a special desire to get upa 
grand Christmas dinner for the children on this oc- 
casion. Every thing seemed to favor her plan, and 
many helpers were found to carry it into effect, 
Two long tables and three or four short ones were 
set in the new dining-room. The tables were 
daintily and attractively spread with all things nice, 
the candied cakes.-nuts, figs and oranges adding 
much to their beautiful appearance. 


The children were kept in ignorance of the treat 
in store for them until the moment they were ush- 
ered into the dining-room. Then the exclama- 
tions of surprise and joy which escaped them,amply 
paid for all the trouble of preparing the dinner. 
The fathers and mothers and grandfathers and 
vrandmothers, were invited to sit down with them 
—the children usually eat at a table by themselves-— 
so that all ages were represented, from the grand- 
sire of seventy to the lisping baby of two years. 


The children honored the occasion by behaving 
as well as the most exacting and anxious parent 
could have desired, and the banquet was enjoyed 
ly all who partook of it. 


In the evening we hada family dance for two 
hours before the family meeting. While the 
dancers were assembling Mr. G. D. Allen exhibit- 
ed for the benetit of the juveniles, a music-box with 
two waltzers attached—one of the toys sent by Mr. 
Angell. A sprightly dance followed. Thus ended 
our Christmas festivities for 1874. 

On Saturday afternoon (27), the Wilmington, 
N. C. * Jubilee Singers” called on us, and between 
the hours of four and five gave us a very pleasing 
entertainment. There were only nine of them, but 
their voices were full-toned and powerful. Their 
music was weird, pathetic and abounding in en- 
thusiastic expression, We recognized much musi- 
cal culture on the pitt of the leading voices, es- 
pecially that of Miss Ida Davis, soprano soloist 
ind pianist of the company. This lady, we learned. 
is well educated, and went to Wilmington as a 
teacher. Sympathizing with the object of the Ju- 
hilee Singers, she kindly offered to join their con- 
certs, refusing to receive pecuniary remuneration 
‘or her services. 


Their singing pleased us most for its naturalness, 
ind the idea it gave us of the original plantation 
style. (né of the sopranos in particular—Miss 
Washington—entered into the spirit of the songs 
with a heartiness and vehemence, which were 
good to see’ In certain passages her ecstatic 
feelings seemed to culminate, when she rose 
to her feet and flinging her arms wildly about 
her in a perfect delirium of religious fervor, 
danced and sung and gesticulated to the end of the 
stanza in exact rhythm to the music. Topsy in 
her most unsophisticated moods could hardly have 
rivalled the abandon with which this singer per- 
formed her part. 


“Winter will soon be over,” “Sweet Spirit Hear 
my Prayer,” * Old Joe,” and “ Old Folks at Home,” 
(as a duet), were their most artistic songs; “ The 
Judgment Day,” “ Jonah in the Belly of the Whale,” 
and “ Big Camp-meeting in the Promised Lind,” 
were their funniest. As they filed off the stage and 
through the body of the Hall they sang * Will you 
Pray for us?” which was simple, touching and 
sweet. They left soon after, as they had an ap- 
pointment to sing at Oneida in the evening. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH ELLIS, aged g2, died on 
Sunday evening the 27th ult. Mrs. Ellis has been 
failing in strength fortseveral weeks past, but has 
suffered no pain, and passed away as quietly as a 
child going to sleep. On the evening of her burial, 
her son, Mr. C. Ellis, sent the following note to the 
the meeting, which was read before the family : 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I feel very thankful to God 
and to you for the kindness extended to mother. 
She passed away so painlessly and easily, that it 
appeared only like falling asleep; just as one 
would like to go, so long as death must. be sub- 
mitted to; yet we hope | for better things. Nearly 
nineteen years of Community discipline. must have 
ripened her off much, and the kind friends who 
surrounded her, during her last hours. must have 
helped to make her departure easy. 

Two sisters and one brother, at least, will join 
with me in thanking you, as they confess Christ and 
try to live in sympathy with us. Only one brother 
is out of sympathy with the Community, so that as 
a family we have much to make us thankful. The 
training of our hearts and minds while we were 
young, is due, in great measure. to the example, 
principles, faith and patience of our esteemed 
mother. Your brother and fellow soldier in the 
campaign against disease and death. Cc. E. 

We have lately received from our old friend, Vic- 
tor Considérant, a gift of pictures for which he will 
please accept our hearty thanks. M. Considérant, 
who is now about seventy~-years old, adopted the 
social theory of Fourier in 1831, and resigned his 
commission in the army which was that of captain 
of engineers, to devote himself to its advocacy. On 
the death of Fourier in 1837, he was recogniz2d as 
the head of the Fourierite societary school, and be- 
came the editor ot a daily newspaper which they 
established in 1845. He is the author ot several 
works on social science, written. says the American 
Cyclopedia, “with. {clearness ind eloquence.” He 
has twice been a member of the legislative assembly, 
and once banished from France for too frankly 
avowing his belief in political freedom. He made 
an attempt to realize the Fourieristic ideal society 
at Condé-sur-Vesgre, France, in 1832, and also to 
establish a colony in Dallas Co., Texas, in 1856, 
both of which were unsuccessful. 

Amoug the pictures which he has given us is a 
fine lithograph of Fourier, also a “General View of 
a Phalanstery, or Societary Village, Organized upon 
the Theory of Fourier.” This last is quite a study. 


In the center of the picture are the great buildings © 


of the unitary household, the workshops the as- 
sembly halls, the stores, the magnificent dwelling 
houses. Gardens, fountains and lakes surround 
the buildings. Scattered about in every direction 
are industrial groups, marching gaily from field to 
field with flying banners and frolicking children. 
This is undoubtedly intended to set forth the com- 
munistic township of the future, which was to con- 
sist of about eighteen hundred persons, male and fe- 
male, which Fourier designed should form the origi- 
nal germ of larger combinations, which were to 
“interweave and unite themselves together, until a 
network of connected associations would be spread 
over a State, a nation, Europe, the globe.” 

Although Fourier’s one scheme has appaseatly 
“melted into thin air,” 

“* And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a rack behind,” 

it may be that it is yet much too soon to say whether 
or not the labors of such earnest souis as Fourier 


and Considérant have been entirely wasted upon. 


our work-day world. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-GIVING. 


BY KATE FIELD, 

“* Peace on earth and good will toward all men!” Is 
there peace? Is there good will toward all men? What 
does the Christmas of ’74 mean to middle-class men and 
women? Lean purses, little credit, evil ftorebodings. 
What does it mean to the poor? Paucity of work, suf- 
fering, starvation. The daily journals teem with crime. 





Because humanity is growing worse? No. 
humanity is growing hungry. 

Yet, in spite of it all, we laugh, and jest, and talk 
about making Christmas presents. We really can’t 
afford it you know, but we must. Paterfamilias grum- 
bles over his newspaper; wishes Christmas at Jericho ; 
pulls out a roll of odoriferous currency, the accumulation 
of which has cost him several gray hairs, and, handing it 
to materfamilias, exclaims, ** There, now don’t ask me 
for another dollar.” Materfamilias accepts the situation, 
puts on her bonnet, and sallies forth in search of what 
she may devour. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
she devours—what? Expensive toys that are destroyed 
as soon as pounced upon by childish hands ; utterly un- 
necessary trinkets and gewgaws that nobody wants ; 
cakes and painted candies that send the juvenile mem- 
bers of the household to bed with stomach-aches, and 
give children of a larger growth an additional turn to 
the dyspeptic screw. Having provided for every one 
but patertamilias—the wretched being who has paid for 
all this rubbish with the sweat of his manly brow— 
materfamilias is at her wits’ end to know what to give 
the partner of her bosom. ‘ Men are such difficult 
creatures to cater for, my dear. Either they have every 
thing, or they dun t wantany thing. My husband always 
bothers me more than the rest of the family combined. 
He never yet looked twice at any present | gave him,” 
I should think not if the top-heavy pewholder in which 
mate: familias invests several guod-sized bank bills be a 
sample of what has gone before. Why, dear me, if | 
had a husband—and liked him—I’d never please him 
more than at Christmas, for [’d study his very last hobby 
up to the very last moment, and surprise him by 
mounting that particular horse and riding straight to his 
heart. The way men don’t understand women has 
always puzzled me, but the way in which many women 
don’t understand their husbands has ever been a greater 
mystery. There ought to be a bureau for the dissemi- 
nation of matrimonial acumen, where men might learn 
the real sympathies of their wives, and women obtain 
accurate information as to their husbands’ characters. 
But to return. I’ve often wondered what sort of a 
sensation a man undergoes on receiving from his wife a 
gift he does not fancy, bought with money of his earning. 
Aud [ve just as often wondered how a woman felt on 
presenting her husband with his own property. I think 
I'd take in plain sewing for several weeks, or turn tem- 
porary copyist, or go out for a day’s work, or write a 
poem for the Milkmaid’s Weekly Skimmer, rather than 
perpetrate so grim a joke. A bit of one’s self is the 
only gift worthy of those we love. 

Now, sweet, pretty Laura, this is your idea, is it not ? 
You've been crecheting, and embroidering, and burying 
yourself in brilliant worsteds for the last two months. 
You’ve nearly put out your eyes, acquired a backache, 
cut off your exercise, and gone to bed with several head- 
aches for the purpose of giving mother an extra tidy 
which she will probably pack away ; father a smoking- 
cap which is injurious to his head, as it helps to re- 
move the few remaining hairs standing in isolated mel- 
ancholy upon a shining plain; brother Tom a pair of 
embroidered suspenders that he is tou “awful” asa 

“swell” to wear; and Mr. Walter Fitzgerald his sixth 
pair of slippers. Laura, does this.sort of thing pay ? 
If you have time to devote tu others, would it nut be 
better given to missionary schools, to sewing for the 
poor, to visiting the needy? Do not those who really 
care for us want us to be well and strong and absolutely 
useful ? Is it worth while being a baby alter we have 
shed rattles and jong clothes; But, Laura, if you ins:st 
upon giving Mr, Fitzgerald his sixth pair of slippers, 
pray find out what number he wears and get your pair 
soled, for the others have never been made up! 

fa * * x ¥ + « 
* * a * x # * 

‘To the poor give all that you can—Aye, give more than 
you think you can. [t is amazing how much we can do 
without if we have a motive for economizing. Expend 
less on friends who need your heart more than your 
shop-offerings, and spend more on those who require 
wood and coal. Because the moderately well-to-do are 
forced to retrench their expenses, must the rich cease 
from merry-making, dinner-giving and gilt-bestowing ? 
The pleasures of the opulent are the trade of the hum- 
ble. Every festival means work for butcher, baker, and 
dress-maker. Don’t let the winter pass away in social 
gloom as it now threatens. Laughter in palaces may 
smoot: a furrowed brow in distant hovels. Humanity 
is bound together more strongly than Roman fasces, and 
in holding up the unfortunate we help ourselves. Even 
from a selfish point of view, it is best to be generous. 
Were New York divided into districts, and had every 
district its committee fur visiting the poor, no man, 
woman or child would starve. The merchant walking 
on Fifth avenue would not be knocked down and 
robbed ; the haunts of vice would not be repienished by 
young girls doomed to shame by pitiless society. Ah, 
Charles Dickens, how much | think of you during this 
Christmas time! You had your faults, but you loved 
your kind, and always had a tear and a gentle word for 
the women abhorred by their own sex. If gvod 
women—good many o: them, from absence of tempta- 
tion—were more like Dickens, there would be fewer 
Nancy Sikeses. They read “Oliver Twist” with moist- 
ened eyes, call themselves Christians, and cast the first 
stone at every possible Magdalen! Women of New 
York, can we not help our wretched sisters ; ‘This Christ- 
mas-time is hell to them. Christ looks down npon us, 
saying: “As ye do it unto the least of these, so do you 
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it unto me!” Can not every one of us make one drooping 
soul happy? Let us try ; and may ‘* God bless us every 
one!”—Daily Graphic. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
MANURES. 


ROBABLY some of the most perplexing ques- 

tions that of late years confront cultivators 
of the soil, relate to the use of special fertilizers. 
The questions whether commercial manures are 
profitable to buy under any circumstances—and if 
so, which kind, and to what particular crop it should 
be applied—how great the quantity and what shall 
be the manner of applying, and how to guard 
against fraud in buying, are certainly dark and un- 
settled points in the minds of many farmers. 
There are many intelligent and enterprising tillers 
of the land who are able and willing to invest 
liberally in commercial fertilizers if these questions 
were definitely and favorably answered. The 
natural desire to raise the best crops, prompts 
them to lend an ear to the promises of greater 
protits which are held out to them by manufacturers 
and dealers in bone-dust, super-phosphates, pow- 
drettes, guanos, potato and wheat fertilizers, and 
chemical salts of all kinds, each urging the supe- 
riority of the special article that he deals in. On 
the other hand theré is the uncertainty of the in- 
vestment, and the dread of being cheated either by 
overestimating the value of genuine articles, or by 
using those which have been adulterated. 

Having an earnest desire to ascertain the value 
of certain fertilizers in which we have invested to a 
considerable extent this year, 1 experimented 
in a small way with the different sorts and combi- 
nations of them. [am tar from assuming that a 
single experiment will determine with certainty the 
value of a fertilizer for all places and for ditferent 
kinds of crops. Yet | claim that it 1s the only 
right way to begin, and these perplexing questions 
might be satisfactorily answered if persons that 
can afford it, would undertake and thoroughly carry 
through similar experiments on different soils and 
crops. 

The crop experimented with, was potatoes of 
the White Peachblow variety. The soil was fine 
sind with a little clay diffused through it, giving it 
somewhat of the character of molding-sand used 
in foundries. It had been planted with sweet corn 
the year betore, and the crop had received only a 
slight manuring in the hill. For several years pre- 
vious. the Lind had been in grass which had been 
mown, and at the time that it was broken up, it 
yielded but a meager crop of hay. The piece was 
an oblong parallelogram, and every two rows across 
it contained just seventy-four bills. One variety of 
fertilizer or combination of kinds was applied to 
each of two adjoining rows. and the amount and 
value of the manures used was indicated on cecar 
stakes that designated them, and the outlay and 
comparative profit or loss per acre are calculated 
from the data thus supplied. Fourteen varieties 
and combinations of different fertilizers including 
two rows to which nothing was applied, were tested. 

It is perhaps well to explain that the super-phos- 
phate and potash, and the bone and potash spoken 
of in the following table are mixtures in which 
there are respectively tiree parts super-phosphate 
or bone to one part of an article called “* Forty 
per cent. potash” purchased in New York city. 

In respect to the method of applying the fertilizers 
1 would explain that after the land was plowed and 
harrowed tie uncut seed potatoes were dropped in 
rows each way and the fertilizers dropped near them 
ineach hill and buried with them, except in the case 
of the hen manure which was dropped on top of the 
hills after the planting was finished. The crop was 
carefully weighed at the time of harvesting, allow- 
ing sixty pounds to the bushel. The two rows 
to which no fertilizers were applicd, of course serve 
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as a gauge by which to judge of the value of the 
fertilizers used on the other rows. The following 
is a numbered list of the different fertilizers ex- 
perimented with : 


No.1 Nothing. 

“ 2 Plaster. 

“ 3 Plaster and wood ashes. 

4 Plaster, wood ashes and hen manure. 

, 

“* 5 Wood ashes. 

“ 6 Bone. 

‘* 7 Bone and hen manure. 

““ 8 Potato fertilizer. 

“* 6 9 ws and hen manure. 

“to Ralston’s ammoniated super-phosphate. 

“25 ” a “* and hen manure. 

“12 Super-phosphate and potash. 

ee ‘i potash and hen manure. 

“14 Bone, potash and hen manure. 
Rate per acre increase value cost Cr.te loss 
No. bush, lbs. value. compared of of fertilizer. _ by 

with No. 1. fertil. fertil. fertil. 

1 252 58 $113.33 bush. lb. 
2 253 46 113-73 48 $00.40 $1.71 $1.31 
3 282 9 124.23 29 «II 410.90 6,03 4-87 
4 352 57 163.04 101 59 5071 12.51 48.20 
5 307 39 140.81 54 25 27-48 432 23-16 
6 294 51 131.06 4% 53 17-72 16.62 1.10 
4 269 9 119.82 16 11 6.48 23.10 16.62 
3 295 40 139.03 42 42 25.70 17.98 7-72 
9 29749 139-45 44 51 26.12 24.46 1.76 
10 207 17 124.84 4 «19 11.51 16.41 4.90 
11 298 6 130.75 45 8 23-42 22.89 0.53 
12 299 43. 137-40 4045-2413 17-46 © 6.67 
13 294.35 «137-53. 4-37-2450 23.94 «= 056 
14 299 27 138.18 46 29 24.85 23.10 1.95 


The estimated value of the crop upon which the 
above calculations are based is fifty cents per 
bushel for large potatoes, and fifteen cents per 
bushel for small ones. At the time of harvesting, 
the small potatoes were sorted out and weighed 
separately. 1 thought of giving the number of 
small and large separately, but concluded that it 
would complicate the table too much. A careful 
study of the above table will show that the greatest 
yield was obtained trom a combination of plaster, 
wood ashes and hen manure, the rows yielding at 
the rate of 352 and 57-60 bushels per acre, giving 
an increase of 1o1 and 59-60 bushels over the rows 
on which no manure was put, and yielding a profit 
of $48.20 which is to be credited to the manure 
alone after deducting its cost which was only 
$12.51. It should be noticed also that these ma- 
nures are a home-made article and can be obtained 
at a much cheaper rate than many of the other kinds 
used. Next in value to the use of these three, is 
wood ashes alone. Next to this in value is an 
article called the ‘potato fertilizer” the constitu- 
ents of which are not made public and which is 
sold by Baker & Co., New York. This, with other 
manures which contain Potash, it will be seen, add 
much to the yield of potatoes, the chief drawback 
being their cost, especially when brought from a 
distance. It will also be noticed that the fertilizers 
which yield the smallest returns are those which 
do not contain any potash, demonstrating so far as 
one experiment can, that potash in some form is 
the prime fertilizer for potatoes. H. J. S. 


THE NEWS. 





American apples are now selling at moderate prices 
throughout England and Ireland. 

One of the most promising members of the senior 
class in the Yale Divinity school is blind. 

The total number of granges in the United States is 
21,208, an increase of 408 during November. 

The Zyibune Dollar Subscription in aid of the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska sufferers has reached $5,000. 

There are 52 railroad stations within the city limits of 
Boston. Probably no city in the world, except Lon- 
don, has so many. 

Thanksgiving has been established in the Sandwich 
Islands. November 16th was thus observed in obedience 
to royal proclamation. 

On Tuesday a bill was passed in the senate, by a vote 
of 32 to 14, for the resumption of specie payment. The 
time set for final resumption is January 1, 1879. 


Three separate attempts were made to fire the State 
Prison at Auburn, by convicts hoping to escape in a 





body. Their plans were frustrated by the firemen and 
officers of the institution. 


The citizens of Saratoga have decided to build a 
railroad from the village to the lake. The College boys 
intend to row elsewhere, unless better accomodations 
for travel to the lake are provided. 


Hon. Gerrit Smith died at half past two P. M. Dec. 
28, at the residence of Gen. John Cochrane, in New 
York. The funeral took place at Peterboro, N. Y., last 
Thursday at one o’clock, P. M. 


The Captain-General of Cua, has issued orders to 
Spanish officers to act leniently toward captured or sur- 
rendered insurgent;, but 1 execute incendiaries and fili- 
busters who may be taken prisoners. 


Grand Duke Nicholas, of Russia, has been declared 
insane, and put under the guardianship of his father. 
He is the young man, nephew of the Czar, who abstract- 
ted his mother’s jewels some time ago. 


The President has issued a proclamation at the re- 
quest of the legislature of Mississippi, calling on the 
whites of Warren County to cease their riotous proceed- 
ings and return to their homes within five days. 


At their recent meeting at Sing Sing, the board of 
Prison Inspectors awarded a contract toa New York 
firm for the service of five hundred convicts, at sixty 
cents a day for five years, for laundry purposes. 


The recent approach of extreme cold was predicted 
by the Signal Service at Washington. Its presence 
was first discovered at Pembina and Fort Garry. On 
Dec. 27th the thermometer indicated 46° below zero in 
Chicago. 


The total amount of capital invested in the canning 
business of Maine, exceeds $800,000, and the value of 
this year’s product will be nearly $1,500,000. One com- 
pany put up 2,400,000 pounds of corn and 2,250,000 
pounds of lobsters. 

A patent has just been secured for preserving butter 
and other perishable articles fresh and sweet, without 
the use of ice, by simply lining the package with the 
pulp of poplar wood, which is furnished in sheets suit- 
able for the purpose. 


The whole amount of available space for exhibition 
purposes at the Centennial Exposition, will be about 
350,000 square feet. Of this 100,000 was thought suf- 
ficient for American exhibitors, but application has al- 
ready been made for 150,000 square feet. 


Edward Payson Weston, the pedestrian, has finally 
had his perseverance crowned with success. He recent- 
ly closed his walk of five hundred miles in six consecu- 
tive days at Newark, N. J., having spare time of 
twenty-five minutes and forty-five seconds. 


The superintendent of engraving and printing at the 
U. S. Treasury has discharged about four hundred em- 
ployes, men and women. The force was reduced in 
consequence of the transfer of a large part of the work 
of the bureau, to the New York Bank Note and Stamp 
Printers. 

The railway corps of the Prussian army has just com- 
pleted a line from Berlin to Zozzen, twenty-five miles in 
length. This line has a double object. It will be used 
for every kind of drill and experiment connected with 
the construction, destruction, and use of railways in 
time of war. 

The new dam at _Haydenville, Mass., built to replace 
the one swept away last May, gave way recently, pre- 
cipitating an immense quantity of ice and water upon 
the ill-fated town. Nearly one hundred children were 
skating on the pond at the time, but so far as is known, 
no lives were lost. 


Some of the most influential men of New York City, 
have formed a society for the prevention of “cruelty to 
children.” The society proposes to enforce legally and 
energetically the existing laws, and to secure the convic- 
tion and punishment of any person violating the same. 


The Belgian government has enforced the use in all 
theaters of an invention by which, in case of fire in any 
part of the building, an electric bell immediately apprises 
the manager of the fact, at the same time showing in 
which part of the house it has originated. 


The father of Charley Ross, convinced that his abduc- 
tors were killed at Bay Ridge, makes a last effort to 
obtain possession of his child, by offering a reward of 
$5,000 for the return of the boy, and promising that no 
questions shall be asked. Business houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore, are 
named as places to which Charley may be returned, and 
the money received. 


The burning of the emigrant ship Cospatrick, which 
occurred on Nov. 17, took place off the Cape of Good 
Hope, latitude 37° south, and longitude 12° east. The 
Cospatrick was bound from London to New Zealand ; 
she was loaded with emigrants, of whom four hundred 
and sixty-five are reported to have perished with the 
ship. Only a few survivors have been heard from, these 
reached the Island of St. Helena, and from them came 
tidings of the distressing calamity. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the OnErpa Crrcutar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








Home-Tatks, by ohn Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages with 
the above title is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in a month or two. 
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